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Lowest cost for efficient lubrication with least loss 
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—Ask us for free sample for test — 
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‘Twisting Tape and Card-room Rolls 


Plastacele Comber \ Take-up 
Detaching Rolls Roll Covering 
Evercele temple rolls Everwear Spinning and 
and Everwear Card-room Rolls 


CUTLER SPINNING AND TWISTING TAPE 


October 2, 1932 —First experimental installation— February, 1937, to June, 1938—1,250,000 spindles cov- 
_ Whitinsville, Mass. | ered. Average results obtained: 
February 4, 1937—First commercial. installation—Pied- 


a spindle annual power savin 
mont, C. a sp p g. 


June |, 1938 —Our first six commercial installations oy 200 r.p.m. spindle speed increase. 

are still running after 40% —— | 3. 1%% yarn production increase. 

life than standard tape. 4. Greater durability than standard tapes. 


PLASTACELE COMBER DETACHING ROLLS 


First installation at Austell, Ga., in 1930. Since that time the rolls have run triple shift to date 
without wear, without surface finishes of any kind, and without any lap-up. 


EVERCELE (Koroseal) TEMPLE ROLLS 


~ These rolls have longer life and a more efficient hold on the cloth than any other temple rolls on 
the market. They do not choke or swell on acetate fabrics. Price on contract, 20c each: (Allowance 
made on returned useable ferrules. ) 


EVERWEAR TEMPLE ROLLS 


These EVERWEAR temple rolls possess every good quality of Evercele and, in addition, have greater 
durability. Contract price.on request. Orders accepted for August delivery. 


EVERLASTIC SPINNING-ROOM AND CARD-ROOM ROLL COVERS 
ODORLESS ELASTIC 


is now available! The principal objection to Everlastic roll covering, that of odor, has 
been completely overcome, and the finest roll cover on the market is now available in 
odorless form. The record of Everlastic to date is five years on front-line spinning (still 
in operation) and five years on front-line slubbers without buffing (a permanent ‘in- 
stallation). 


EVERLASTIC TAKE-UP ROLL COVERING 


For rayon and silk looms. The record to date is five years, and the covers are still in service. 


EVERWEAR SPINNING AND CARD-ROOM ROLLS 


Mills which prefer a thermoplastic roll cover will soon be in a position to purchase Everwear covers 
at a price twenty percent lower than that of the thermoplastic roll covers now on the market. 


ROGER CUTLER 


141 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. WOODSIDE BUILDING, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Southern Tape Agent Southern Take-up Roll Agent 
Byrd Miller, Woodside Building, Greenville, S. C. M. Bradford Hodges, P. O. Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Comparative Cost Clinics 
By Albert Palmer 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


purposes of all textile cost systems are the same. 

The desire of every mill executive is to be able to 
establish his selling prices. Sometimes he wants to set a 
price after the product has been made, but generally he 
is more interested in pre-determining the selling price in, 
order that he may submit quotations to customers who 
are about to place orders. Naturally, the accuracy with 
which the selling prices are set determines whether the 
business is taken at a profit or a loss, assuming, of course, 
that market conditions are such that goods can be sold at 
prices which cover the manufacturing cost and a ‘Teason- 
able profit. 


Beyond this primary purpose, there are many other 
uses for a good cost accounting system. It enables the 


manufacturer to segregate the profitable from the un- 
profitable products which he manufacturers, to determine 
whether to buy a product is cheaper than to manufacture 
it, and to maintain control of the operations of his plant. 


From managements’ standpoint, this last service is 
particularly important. The cost accounting system 
should enable comparisons of divisions or departments of 
the business to be made, it should permit the evaluation 
of new methods and processes, it should reveal oppor- 
tunities for cost reduction, it should warn the executive 
thru the medium of budgeting system that corrective 
action is necessary to keep the actual cost down to .the 


standard cost that has been set. 


» EGARDLESS of the methods that are used, the 


Elements of Cost 


All mill accounting systems start with the fundamental: 
principle that the elements of cost are the cost of raw 
material, labor and overhead items. From that point, 
however, there is a wide divergence of method, ranging 
from the practice of summarizing all the bills and divid- 
ing the total by the number of pounds of cloth woven, to 
that of operating with a carefully determined piece work 
basis of wage payment and an accurate distribution of 
the mdirect or, overhead expenses. The purpose of this 
discussion-is not to compare these different methods nor 
to dwell upon their relative merit; but rather to empha- 
size certain other uses to which the cost figures can be 
put, provided the system is arranged so that the necessary : 
information can be drawn from it. 

The textile industry is one in-which the profit margins 
are small, primarily because selling prices are not fixed 
by manufacturing costs as much as they are by supply 
and demand. Since the supply generally is greater than 
the demand, the prevailing prices for fabrics are estab- 
lished by the lowest bidders for the business. Thus, mills 
become interested in details which, to the outsider, seem 
ridiculous. Certainly, it is a fine point when a mill owner 
is concerned because a $13.00 a week battery hand tends 


_ 36 looms in his mill and 72 looms in the mil of a com- 


petitor. In other words, his anxiety relates to a difference 


‘in manufacturing cost of $.0012 per yard on a fabric 


which sells for about $.25 per yard. 


Any movement in the direction of more economical 
operation is to be commended, even though it be as small 
as the case of the battery hand and the number of looms 
which he tends. However, there is the possibility that in 
the endeavor to extract these minute savings, some im- 
portant sources of improvement may not be reached, 
largely because the cost accounting system does not per- 
mit individual comparisons to be made within the plant. 


Classification of Machines 


In most well run mills the system of accounting recog- 
nizes the difference between machines of different types. 
For instance, in the weave room, labor and overhead rates 
are different for each class of loom. The classification 
generally is made upon the basis of certain outstanding 
characteristics, such as the loom width, its box or harness 
capacity, and its make or general description, with par- 
ticular reference to the degree to which it is automatic. 
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While for the general purposes of a cost accounting sys- 
tem this method of classification is adequate, it does not 
make evident the effect of age upon operating cost unless 
it is supplemented by further information. For this rea- 
son, mills are making methodical cost investigations which 
are beyond the scope of the ordinary cost accounting sys- 
tem and which, because of their temporary nature, liter- 
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ally are clinical observations of the operating units. The 
aim is not to establish a permanent system of record 
keeping, but to conduct for a relatively short period of 
time studies that will give the desired information for a 
particular section of the mill. When the investigation 
has been concluded, another producing unit is observed. 
In other words, the procedure is similar to that of a med- 
ical clinic with the producing units of the mill occupying 
the role of patients. 

The first task for the director of the clinic is to select 
the patients. He should undertake this with the avowed 
purpose of: 

1. Comparing the worst producing units in the mill 

with the best producing units; 


2. Comparing the worst producing units in the mill . 
with new equipment with which they might be re- 


placed. 


3. Formulating from these studies a program for elim- 
inating the burden of the most inefficient units. 


In a large weave room the problem of segregating the 
worst and the best equipment may seem a bit difficult; 
however, there are certain elements which should indicate 
the correct choice. The first of these is age. Obviously, 


other things being equal, the oldest looms should be the. 


least efficient and should have the highest producing cost. 
If, on the other hand, there is no great age difference be- 
tween the various units, the division should be made 
according to the type of machine, or upon the basis of 
the production records of the mill. 
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Replacement of Worst 10% 


The idea of classifying the equipment from the stand- 
point of producing cost is not new. For years some of 


the largest industrial organizations in the United States 


have studied their equipment constantly to locate the 
worst 10 per cent and provide for its improvement or 
replacement. This systematic effort has been fostered by 
the chief executives who, upon their periodic visits to the 
far-flung branches of the corporation always ask the local 
manager to show them the improvements and changes 
that have been made since their last visit. Thus, there is 
an ever present stimulus to measure the relative value of 
the producing units of the company and to take corrective 
measures with respect to the weakest. 


In the textile industry there is a marked tendency to- 
wards this same attitude. Instances can be cited where 
the equipment has been studied with the resulting replace- 
ment of high cost units. In other words, instead of being 
content with the average producing cost that is recorded 
by the accounting system, these mills have determined the 
true cost on each group of machines with the idea of 
improving the overall situation by making the high cost 
groups as good as if not better than.the low cost groups. 

If, in the process of segregation a mill has any doubt 
concerning the age of equipment, the machinery manufac- 
turers can supply information that will identify it and 
establish its age. | 


Investigation of Weave Room 


Assuming that the subject for investigation is a weave 
room and that the looms have been segregated into differ- 
ent age groups, the next step is to provide the means by 
which to measure the relative merits of each group. The 
basic standard of measurement for machinery that is 
working on the same type of fabric is cost per unit of 
production. In terms of yardage, it can be found by 
dividing the cost of operating a loom for a given period of 
time, by the number of yards produced per loom for a 
given period of time, by the number of yards produced 
per loom during the same period. In short, with the 
weekly cost per loom of direct labor, indirect labor and 
overhead with the average production in yords per loom 
per week, the cost per yard can be determined at once. 


Cost Analysis No. 50 Date: April 21, 1938. 


Description of Machinery Compared 
Group I Crompton Automatic Loom 


Installed 1918 
Number of looms 48 
Average age 20 yrs. 
Group II Crompton & Enowles Type C-3 Loom 
Installed 1936 
Number of looms —. 42 
Average age 2 yrs. 
Details of Fabric Studied 
Style No. xxx 
Sley 40 
Size of warp 1/114 
Picks per inch | 


Statistical Summary 


Group I Group Il 
Looms per weaver 2 


14 
Looms per battery hand 
Looms per fixer 48 48 
142 182 
Fer cent production 85 90 
Picks per inch 25 25 
Yards per loom per 80 hour week 643.7 873.6 
Yards per weaver’s se tper 80 hr. week 7724.4 12,230.4 
35.72 % more cloth per loom. 
58.33 % more cloth per weaver’s set. 
Group II 
v5. 28.68 % saving in weaving cost including all labor 
and overhead charges. 
Group I 


$168.08 Amount saved per loom yer year thru reduction 
in weaving cost. 
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A typical method of approach is given in the specimen 
cost analysis which accompanies this discussion. On the 
first page appears a description of two groups of looms 
which are to be compared. One is 20 years old and the 
other is 2 years old. Both are automatic looms and both 
are working on the fabric which is specified in the ana- 
lysis. Also, on the first page, is a statistical summary 
giving the essential figures that result from the analysis. 


Schedule A contains the details of the labor cost for 
the older looms which have been segregated in Group 1. 
The cost per loom per week for the direct labor performed 
by the weaver and the loom fixer is found by dividing 


Cost Analysis No. 50 Date: April 21, 1938 
Schedule A 
Labor Cost-—-Group I 

Type of Loom—Crompton Automatic 


Type of FPabric—Style No. XXX 


No. of Looms-—48 


Lms. Per Wkly. Total Total Total Cost 
Item Job Operative Wage Operatives Wages Looms per Lm.—Wk. 
1 Weaver 12 $17.80 $1.483 
2 Battery hand 
3 Loom fixer @ 23.00. 479 
Total $1.962 
4 Overseer 49.85 34 $ 37.39 1000 037 
5 Asst. overseer _. 33.12 33.12 og 033 
6 Second hand — 24.84 3 74.52 . 075 
7 Third hand 
8 Clerk 18.40 1 18.40 018 
9 Cloth inspector 
10 Spare fixer 7 
ll Warp changer —_... 23.00 6 138.00 ‘ .138 
12 Filling carrier 13.80 4 55.20 055 
13 Smash piecer 15.18 2 30.36 .030 
14 Cloth man ............. 14.26 1 14.26 014 
15 Bobbin boy —....... ss 13.80 2 27.60 .028 
16 Drop wire girl 
17 Chain builder — 13.80 1 13.80 014 
18 Tying in hand... 18.86 3 56.58 - 067 
19 Oller 14.26 249 35.65 .036 
13.80 6 82.80 : 083 
21 Scrubber 10.35 2 20.70 ad 021 
22 Sweeper 10.35 4 41.40 
23 Bobbin cleaner 13.80 + 55.20 .055 
24 Burler 
25 Drawing in hand... 14.72 4 58.88 " .059 
26 Beam hauler — 14.72 2 29.44 : .029 
14.72 3 44.16 .044 
28 Supply man 13.80 1 13.80 014 
29 Total direct labor (Items 1 thru 3) $1.962 
30 Total day labor (Items 4 thru 28) a a 881 
31 Grand total—One shift of 40 hrs $2.843 
Two shifts of 40 hrs. $5.685 


the weekly wage by the number of looms tended. With 
respect to this computation; a question may arise, parti- 
cularly where piece rates are used, concerning the selec- 
tion of the weekly wage. The argument may be advanced 
that the standard wage upon which the piece rates are 
based or the average wage of the employees operating 
the particular group of looms introduces an element of 
inaccuracy. If this be the case, the direct labor cost can 
be omitted from the computation and the piece rate in 
terms of cost per yard can be added to Item 17 of Sche- 
dule E after the remainder of the computation has been 
made. 


The indirect labor cost arising through the employees 
who are paid on a day rate basis and whose efforts are 
distributed over the entire weave room or that part of it 
which is being studied, must be treated somewhat differ- 
ently. On Schedule A, for instance, the employees listed 
beginning with the overseer, confine their efforts to no 
one group of looms but distribute their activities over the 
whole weave room which, in the example, is assumed to 
contain 1,000 looms. Thus to obtain the cost per loom 
per week, the total wage bill is computed and is divided 
over 1,000 looms to determine the cost per loom per week. 
This cost, added to the cost for the direct labor, gives the 
total labor cost which appears at the foot of the schedule. 


Hours per week—80 
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Schedule B for the newer looms, segregated in Group 
II, is filled out in a similar manner. If there are em- 
ployees who devote all their time to this particular group 
of looms, the cost of their wages should be pro rated over 
the looms of the group alone and not over the remainder 
of the looms in the weave room. In the same way, if the 


overseer or any other employee devotes a part of his time 
to some other section of the plant, then only that portion 
of his wages which represents the cost of the time which 
he does spend in the weave room should be entered in 
the analysis. | 


Cost Analysis No. 56 Date: April 21, 1938 
Schedule B 

Labor Cost—Group II 
Type of Loom—C-3 Automatic 


Type of Fabric—Style No. XXX 


No. of Looms-—42 
Hours per week—80 


Lms. Per Wkly. Total Total Total Cost 


Item Job Operative Wage Operatives Wages Looms per Lm.—Wk. 
Weaver 14 ‘ $17.80 $1.271 
2 Battery hand... _.. 
3 Loom fixer 4 23.00 479 
Total $1.750 
4 Overseer 49.85 34 $ 37.39 1000 037 
5 Asst. overseer __ 33.12 1 33.12 » 033 
6 Second ieee ee 24.84 3 74.52 075 
7 Third hand ; 
8 Clerk | 18.40 1 18.40 018 
8 Cloth inspector 
10 Spare fixer 
ll Warp changer 23.00 6. 138.00 138 
12 Filling carrier 13.80 4 55.20 .055 
13 Smash piecer — 15.18 2 30.36 se .030 
14 Cloth man ——.. . 14.26 1 14.26 * 014 
18 Bobbin boy — 13.80 2 27.60 .028 
16 Drop wire girl 
17. Chain builder — 13.80 1 13.80 014 
18 Tying in hand 18.86 3 56.58 .057 
19 Oller 14.26 245 35.65 
20 Cleaner dadoaida 13.80 6 82.80 .083 
10.35 2 20.70 .021 
22 Sweeper 10.35 7 41.40 4 .041 
23 Bobbin cleaner —— 13.80 4 55.20 4 .055 
24 Burler 
25 Drawing in hand — 14.72 4 58.88 : .059 
26 Beam hauler — 14.72 2 29.44 029 
27 Warp man —.... 14.72 3 44.16 .044 
28 Supply man 13.80 i 13.80 : 014 88) 
29 Total direct labor (Items 1 thru 3) $1,750 
30 Total day labor (Items 4 thru 28). 88! 
31 Grand total—One shift of 40 hrs. _ $2.631 
Two shifts of 40 hrs. . $5. 262 


(Continued on Page Nine) 
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Northern Master Medtanics 
Discuss Problems 


Due to lack of space in the BULLETIN of June 16th, in 
which the greater part of the report of the Northern Mas- 
ter Mechanics’ Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion was carried, it was necessary to carry it over to this 
issue. The report of the meeting, with W. H. Leathers, 
of Lynchburg, Va., presiding, continues here. 


Air Cooled Motors 


The next question is, “What advantages do you find in 
the new so-called air-cooled motors?” Has anybody got 
anything to say about those motors? 


R. A. Flynt: We have about fifty of them and they 
are doing mighty nice. 

Chairmans Are there any special advantages? 

Mr. Flynt: 


Chairman: Well, that is a big advantage. 
you are the only man that has one of those. 


J. W. Norris: While they are on the question of mo- 
tors, I would like to ask what viscosity of oil they find 
most suitable for motor oiling. I would say, in carding, 
spinning, or even on the looms. 


Well, they run a lot cooler. 


Apparently 


Chairman: Can anybody answer that question as to 
the viscosity you are using on those motors? Can some- 
body answer that? 


Member: 


Mr. Norris: 


I use number twenty. 
That is what I have been using. 


Chairman: 
oil? 
Mr. Queen: I use thirty. 


C. M. Pender: I think it would depend on the room 
temperature, anyhow, because some run so much hotter 
than others. You would want a different oil in some cases 
than you use in ordinary carding and spinning. I know 
in some places we have to use an oil with a very high heat 
resistance to get anywhere with it. 


- O. L. Shumate: 1 figure that a motor will take the 
standard grade of oil. ‘ 


Mr. Queen, what is the viscosity of your 


Chairman: ‘That depends on the 
of your motor and the bearings. Is there any further dis- 
cussion on the subject of oils? 

Now we have five or six additional questions and we 
haven’t got the time to finish. It looks like we are not 
going to get to all of those questions. I would like to 
know which one or ones of those you would like to discuss 
before we adjourn. 


Member: How about No. 11? 

Member: Mr. Chairman, that No. 9 is a good ques- 
tion, | 

Member: Don’t skip No. 10. 


this. 


Purchasing Of Coal 


Chairman: Well, I am willing to stay here as long as 
you are. 
The question is, “Should master mechanic be consulted 


before coal is purchased: ?”’ | know most of you have had 


- the experience, you get your plant all set and think it is 


best for efficiency and half a dozen loads of coal will shoot 
it all to pieces and you will spend two or three weeks get- 
ting it set back again. 

The question is, “Should master mechanic be consulted 
before coal is purchased?” Somebody tell your experi- 
ence, you fellows that burn a lot of coal. Who called for 
that question? 


E. E. Edmiston: Personally, I think the master me- 
chanic should be consulted before they buy coal. Often 
the purchasing agent will buy a car of coal and by the 
time you get through with it you haven’t got any grates 
in there. Of course, a coal that would be suitable for 
our plant might not be the coal that the other fellow | 
would need. Our load fluctuates so much, it is up and 
down. Sometimes they are not using so much steam in 
the process and we need a high volatile coal, something 
that burns quickly, although we try to select a coal that 
we don’t have to sacrifice efficiency for. 

Chairman: Has anybody else got anything to say on 
Should the master mechanic be consulted before 
purchasing coal? Mr. Misenheimer, could you tell us 
about that. You burn quite a lot of coal. 


Mr. Misenheimer: Well, I am like Mr. Edmiston; I 
think he should be consulted. And my experience has 
been along that line that when we get in a coal when we 
haven’t been consulted, why they get into trouble, just 
like you said. 

Now, until we got this new plant, why our conditions 
were such that we had to use a high volatile coal, due to 
the fact that we had to push it in order to get the amount 
of steam that we had to have to operate the plant. Under 
those conditions we didn’t have near the fly ash and didn’t 
collect on our side walls and clinkers were not near as 
bad. We had to have a freer burning coal in order to get 


efficiency. 


While I am up here I would like to ask a question in 
connection with the B. T. U. in coal. I would like to 
know whether any of you gentlemen have got a better 
steam rating out of a lower B. T. U. than out of a higher 
B. T. 

In my experience, on two occasions I have done that. I 
have burned a coal that had a B. T. U. rating of fourteen 
thousand and eight hundred degrees, and I went to a coal 
that only had a little over fourteen thousand B. T. U. 
And I got more steam and got better efficiency out of that 
coal under my conditions than I did with the high B. T. 
U., due to the fact that it had a higher volatility and 
burned freer and I could push it more. And the other 
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coal, if I pushed it, why I increased my ash and burned 
my ash up to 15 and 18 per cent. Out of the coal with 
the low volatility, 1 got by with 5, 6 and 7 per cent. 

Now, that is the experience I found, and I would like 
to know if any of you gentlemen have had similar ex- 
periences. 


Chairman: 


Is there anybody that can speak on that 
subject? 


J.J. Shumate: 1 would say it would be possible to get | 


better efficiency with a coal with a lower B. T. U. than 
other coal ata higher B. T. U., but that would be an ex- 
ception to the rule. 

If you have a coal, a volatile coal of a nature to suit 
your burners, then theoretically and usually and actually 
you get an evaporation and performance in proportion to 
the B. T. U. rating, if that rating was approximately ac- 
curate. 


Mr. Misenheimer: Well, we have meters on each of 
my boilers and I know just exactly what each boiler. is 
doing. | | 
H. E. Williams: 1 would like to know what they think 
about running coal analysis, whether it’s justifiable or 
not? 


Mr. Misenheimer: 1 would say that it has proven very 
satisfactory and beneficial to us. Now, we are taking five 
different coals, ten car loads on each lot, and then we 
selected the best coal out of the ten to suit our conditions. 
That is what we went on. 


O. L. Shumate: 


Mr. Misenheimer: Yes, we check every car that comes 
in. 


Do you check the coal? 


Chairman: You make an analysis of every car? 
Mr. Misenheimer: Yes, sir, we take the test on every 
car of coal. 


Treated Water in Humidification Systems 


Chairman: Has anybody else anything to say on the 
purchase of coal; should the master mechanic be consult- 
ed before the purchase of coal? Well, time is getting short 
and if there is nothing on that, the next question, I be- 
heve, asked for is No. 11, “Are you using treated water in 


your humidification system and what effect does it have . 


on rats, thread guides, loom reeds, etc.?”’ That is an in- 


teresting question. Who asked for No. 11? 


O. L. Shumate: 1 asked that, because we are using 
filter water in our plant. It is not very satisfactory, | 
find, and I am just wondering if the filter water had any- 
thing to do with it, or well water, which would be the 
best ? 


Chairman: Will somebody answer that question for 
him? 

Mr. Misenhetmer: 1 think that would be largely due 
to the pH of his water. If he has got it down to where it 
won't corrode, the pH, he wouldn’t have any corrosion 
from his filters. If he treats his water, he ought to elim- 
inate that corrosion with a secondary treatment. 


Chairman: What is your trouble, corrosion, or pitting? 
Mr. Shumate: 


Chairman: 


Pitting in the pipe. 


Then you would want to use some treat- 
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ment to raise the pH, is that right, Mr. Misenheimer? It 
should be nearly seven, a pH of seven, as near that as 
possible. 


Mr. Misenmeimer: 1 should say you would be bene- 
fited by a soda ash treatment in your filter water. 


_ Chairman: And you watch your pH very closely on 
both treatments, don’t you? 


Mr. Misenheimer: Yes, sir. 

And I might say for the benefit of the gentleman, that 
after we went to treating our filtered water with the sec- 
ondary treatment, why we had to put strainers over the 
pipe leading in the washers to keep the rust and blisters 
shedding off. After we got rid of that, why we have got 
practically a clean pipe. We haven't experienced any | 
trouble since. We had four or five months of that trou- 
ble and after we did that why we got away from that 


entirely. Mr. Shumate, I imagine that is your trouble. 
Chairman: Does that answer your question? 
Mr. Shumate: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: Has anybody else got any questions about 
treating the water? The time is getting pretty late. We 
will try the next one. This leaves us three questions; 
does anybody want the three questions discussed ? 


Member: Mr. Queen asked for No. 10. 


Mr. Queen: 1 would like a discussion on that. 


Steam Trap Inspection 


Chairman: “Do you systematically inspect steam traps 
for leakage and what system do you use for keeping them 
in repair?” 


Member: Ido. 
Chairman: ‘Tell us how you do that. 
Member: Well, every 30 days we just have a sys- 


tematic inspection and if any repair work is needed to be 
done why it is done. That is the only method by which 
you can keep a steam trap in perfect condition, that is, 
by systematic inspection. 


Chairman: Mr. Shumate, have you got steam traps? 


Mr. Shumate: Yes, sir, quite a few. 


Chairman: How do you do about that? 


Mr. Shumate: 
(Laughter. ) 


Mr. Pender: We have some that we inspect every 
week. The various parts of the line are inspected every 
week, then there are other traps around the process ma- 
chinery, dryers, and we check those possibly once a 
month. 


Member: 
necessary. 


I just fix them when it is necessary. 


We find that 30-day inspection is all that is 


Chairman: 


Mr. Queen: 1 don’t know whether it is the right sys- 
tem or not. One of five discharge traps I put in a “T”’ 


Mr. Queen, how do you do at your plant? 


and just beyond that, I will say the discharge side, I put 
in a valve. You can go to the trap any time and close the 
trap on the discharge side and open the valve coming out 
to the atmosphere, and you get a test on that trap while 
it is actually in operation and you can tell whether you 
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are wasting steam or not. If you are, of course, you take 
note of that trap and fix it when your gear is out of oper- 
ation. I think I have every kind ever made. Some I 
think are 35 years old or more. 

But I have found a trap recently, I have got four of 
them, and I like them. They are a combination float and 
thermostatic trap and absolutely will not air bind. I don’t 
put any bypasses around them and I find they give me 
less trouble than any trap I have found yet. Of course, I 
am not advertising traps, you understand. 


Chairman: Has anybody else got anything to say about 
traps or any questions you want to ask about traps? We 
ought to find somebody that can answer them in this 


bunch. Has anybody else got anything to say about 


traps? 


Mr. Pender: 1 would like to ask the fellows about 
their experience with inverted bucket trap. 


Chairman: Has anybody had any experience with in- 
verted bucket traps? 


Member: We use that trap. 
Chairman: And what has been your experience? 
Member: They are very satisfactory. 


Chairman: Has anybody else had any experience with 
inverted bucket traps? 


Mr. Williams: I have, most all of mine are that type. 
I find this very satisfactory. 


Chairman: Are there any advantages over other types? 


Mr. Williams: Well, they don’t air bind, like the oth- 
ers did. 


Chairman: Do you want to go into these other two or . 


three questions? I wonder if we shouldn’t take a vote on 
that. Somebody make a motion whether we go into the 
other questions. 


Member: 1 move we adjourn. 


(This was duly seconded and unanimously carried.) 
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Chairman: 1 am sorry we couldn’t get to all of these 
questions. This being our first meeting, of course, we 
had our drawbacks and then we had to fight the election, 
too. We hope to make the next meeting a whole lot bet- 
ter than this one. Zee 


Are there any further questions from anybody? 

Mr. Misenheimer: 1 have no question, but I have a 
suggestion. You know we fellows, we work all the time 
and I believe that one thing that is hurting the industry 
in our master mechanics, we have a meeting and come 
and do the business, and when we get through with the 


program then we go off and come back to the next meet- 
ing.’ We all like to have a little play along with the 
work. | 

I would like to suggest that we have a meeting some- 
time and have it on Friday and have a golf match or 
something like that and give the master mechanics a good 
time and maybe create an interest and they will enjoy it 
better. I just throw that out as a hint to see what you 
all think about it. 


Chairman: That is a very good suggestion and I am 


glad you brought that up. I will see what we can do 
about it for the next meeting. 


Member: I would suggest that we have more questions 
on the electrical side of our work. Most of the men are 
interested in electricity now as much as anything else, and 
I would like to see more questions along that line. 


Chairman: We are glad to get that suggestion. Any 


of you fellows that want to send in questions before the 
next meeting, do not fail to do so and we will see to it 
that they are brought up for discussion. 

Is there anything else; if there is nothing else, we stand 
adjourned. | | 

The meeting then adjourned at 12:20 o'clock P. M. 


C. B. Iler, Greenville, S. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


Always Uniform — Always Dependable 


MILL STARCH 


“The Weavers’ Friend” | 
BOILS THIN « HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC | 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Comparative Cost Clinics 
(Continued From Page 5) 


Cost Anclysis No. 50 Date: April 21, 1938 
Schedule C 


General Expense—Group I 


No. of Looms-—48 
Hours per week—-80 


Type of Loom—Crompton Automatic 
Type of FPabric—Style No. XXX 


Cost Cost 
Item Description Per Week Lm.——WK. 
1 Taxes on machinery (includes Item 4)... awe 140.76 $ .060 
2 Insurance on machinery (includes Item 5)... 29.95 012 
3 Depreciation on mcahinery (includes Item 6)... 1,218.05 488 
4 Taxes on buildings . 
5 Insurance, on buildings 
6 Depreciation on buildings 
9 Heat 
10 Hymidity 
12 General expense-—Office, Supt. -270 
14 Supplies 344 


23 Total general expense (Items 1 thru 2?)..........$6,611.90 $2.649 


Cost Analysis No. 50 Date: April 21, 1938 
Schedule D 


General Expense—Group II 


No, of Looms—42 
Hours per week—80 


Type of Loom—C3 Automatic 
Type of Fabric—Style No. XXX 


Cost Cost 
Item Description Per Week Lm.—WkE. 
1 Taxes on machinery (includes Item 4)... 131.04 $ .060 
2 Insurance on machinery (includes Item 5). ; 26.21 .012 
3 Depreciation on machinery (includes Item 6)... 1,398.58 _ 639 
5 Insurance on buildings 
8 Light (includes Item 165.98 .076 
12 General expense—Office, Supt. BE .270 
21 Village expense .. .360 
23 Total general expense (Items 1 thru 22).........$6,115.21 $2.800 


Schedules C and D, upon which the overhead expense 


is figured, are the ones that cause the most difficulty for 


the investigator, because of the problem of obtaining the 
necessary information from the cost accounting systems 
which are used by some mills. As in the case of the 
illustrative example, there are many instances where 
taxes, insurance and depreciation are not divided to show 
how much is for machinery and how much for the build- 
ings. These methods prevent the true cost picture from 
being seen and make a separate study of the depreciation 
account necessary. 


To those who may not be familiar with cost accounting 
in other industries, an examination of methods for hand- 
ling depreciation would be illuminating. Here the details 
cannot be developed, but the statement can be made that 
in most of the metal trades a record is kept for each mach- 
ine in the plant and each machine is depreciated indivi- 
dually rather than being given the indirect attention 
which it receives when it is thrown into a common account 
along with all the other equipment and perhaps the build- 
ings. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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No matter how hard or how long you compress a healthy sheep’ S 
wool, it. SPRINGS BACK the minute the pressure is removed 


Noone’s TRI-CUSHION. Roller Cloth. is made entirely of this 
highly resilient fibre. Used with good leather. it helps to prevent 
flattening and fluting during inactive periods and makes ‘or efficient 
drafting as long.as the leather is serviceable 


Another reason for the 


The Wagon 
extra resiliency of this spring .cushions 
P this way 
cloth is the fact that it's 
WOVEN, both the warp 
and the filling forming a The Motor 
series of ellipses similar car spring 
cushions this 


to a wagon spring. This 
three-way cushion 
to make good leath 
the most widely pact 
ble and the most effi- 
cient roll covering under 
ALL conditions that has 
yet been devised. 


way 


Tri-Cushion 
cloth uses 
both principles 


If your mill supply house or your roll coverer doesn’t carry Noone's 
TRI-CUSHION Roller Cloth (most of them do), write us direct. 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & COMPANY 


105 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. 


( FIBRE 
WARP 
| FILLING 
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Personal News 


T. F. Cuddy, formerly of Mount Holly, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of the Pickett Cot- 
ton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


J. H. Mayes, general manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills, has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Fitzgerald, Ga. 


E. M. Underwood, treasurer of the Sanford Cotton 
Mills, has been elected president of the Rotary Club of 
Sanford, N.C. 


Geo. C. Furr, superintendent of the full-fashioned de- 
partment of the Adams-Millis Corporation, High Point, 
N. C., will have active charge of the new full-fashioned 
mills of the Adams-Millis Corporation at Tryon, N. C. 
Ed. Armfield, of High Point, N. C., will be assistant man- 
ager of the new plant of the Adams-Millis Corporation at 
Tryon, N. C. 


Injured At Knitting Mill 
Martinsville, Va.—Harrison Boyd, Bassett knitting 
mill worker, who suffered fractures of both legs and a 
mangled right arm while at work in an extractor of the 
plant June 28, continued seriously ill in Shackelford’s 


hospital here, with little change noted in his condition. 
Amputation of the right arm was necessary. 


Federal Cotton Loans Hit $237,807,711 Total 


Washington.—The Commodity Credit corporation has 


announced that through June 30 it had lent $237,807,-— 


711 on 5,444,153 bales of cotton. 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


* Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 
HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
- 235 Summer St. Boston 

Write or Phone Our Southern Representative 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692.Charlotte.N.C. 
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The number of bales by states included: Alabama, 
785,614; Arkansas, 567,979; Florida, 995; Georgia, 450,- 
504; Louisiana, 298,073; Mississippi, 611,724; North 
Carolina, 125,781; South Carolina, 257,572; Tennessee, 
282,989; Virginia, -9,697. 


Colt of Knitting Mill Official Won in Grand 
Circuit : 


Toledo, Ohio—Chief Counsel, black colt owned by 
Ben Mayo of Tarboro, N. C., won in straight heats in 
the opening event of a Grand Circuit program at North 
Randall track recently. 

The Mayo colt, driven by Dr. Hugh M. Parshall, turn- 
ed the one-mile heats of the Matron Stake, three-year- 
old pace, in 2:0534 and 2:0344. The purse was $1,460. 


Widow of Man Slain in Mill To Be Paid $4,851 


Gastonia, N. C.—Mrs. Ollie Marshall, widow of Luth- 
er L. Marshall, overseer at Trenton Cotton Mill fatally 
knifed in the Trenton tower last September, will be paid 
the full amount awarded her by the State Industrial Com- 
mission under the workmen’s compensation act for her 
husband’s death. | 

This was announced when American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, insurers for the mill, withdrew an 
appeal to State Supreme Court from an Industrial Com- 
mission ruling awarding Mrs. Marshall $4,851 ($13.86 
for 350 weeks) for the benefit of herself and her minor 
son, Harold Marshall. 

American Mutual lost two appeals in the case, one 
from Industrial Commissioner Burgen Journey’s indi- 
vidual decision to the full Industrial Commission at Ral- 


eigh, another from the Industrial Commission to Superior 


Court. 

Mrs. Marshall’s attorneys contended Marshall’s death 
arose out of his employment—the test for payoffs under 
the workmen’s compensation act—because Parks, who 
worked under Overseer Marshall, killed him as a result 
of long bitterness over friction between them in the mill. 


Parks is serving a 5-7 year penitentiary term for the. 


murder. 


Benefit to be paid Mrs. Marshall represents 60 per 
cent of her husband’s weekly salary for 350 weeks. 


New Water-Cooled Cotton Gin for Sea Island 
Staple 


Statesboro, Ga.—A new improved sea island cotton 


gin was on display here, perfected by L. L. Foss, of Bul-. 


loch County; the man who many years ago invented the 
sea island cotton gin. 

There are grown farmers in Bulloch County who have 
never seen a sea island cotton gin, since twenty years 
have passed since this county, once the leading sea island 
cotton county in the state, planted the black seed cotton. 

The new gin is called the improved double roller. The 
old gin of many years ago had three crank legs, three 
strippers, with a solid crank shaft of one and one-half 
inches in size that would get hot with a speed above 600 
revolutions a minute. At that speed it would gin a bale 
of cotton every two hours. 


The new gin has two crank legs only, and two strippers, 


| 
| 
sTAR | 
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with a crank shaft of two and three-fourths inches, hol- 
low through the crank shaft, through which water cir- 
culates while the machine runs, thus keeping the crank 
shaft cool. This new gin can run at a speed of 1,000 
revolutions a minute which increases ginning one-third 
over the old gin. 


There are two other improvements. A rock arm sup- 
port is built with ears on each end, and there is a support 
to. hold the crank shaft in place with longer ears. 


Wage Differential in Textile Mills Drops 


Washington, D. C.—The difference between average 
hourly earnings of Southern and Northern cotton textile 
workers in March was 6.3 cents, the lowest wage differ- 
ential since 1927, the Labor Department ‘says. 


The differential declined 4 cents an hour in the nine- 
month period from July, 1937, to March. 


Officials of the Bureau of Labor Statistics attributed 
the decrease to a general wage reduction of about 12 
per cent in Northern mills at the first of the year. 


Average hourly earnings for Southern workers in 
March were 39.8 cents compared with 40.1 cents in Aug- 
ust, 1937, and 39.7 cents in July, 1937. 


In the North the average was 46.1 cents in March com- 
pared with 49.7 cents in August, 1937, and 50 cents in 
July, 1937. The differential in August, 1937, was 9.6 
cents and in July, 1937, was 10.3 cents. 

The average for the United States as a whole declined 
from 42.5 cents an hour in August, 1937, to 41.2 cents 
in March. 

Wage reductions in the South up to date, labor off- 
cials said, have been confined principally to a few small 


plants affecting only a very small percentage of the em- 
ployees in the industry. 


Representatives of the industry in Washington said . 


they did not know of any decision by larger cotton manu- 
facturers to reduce wages generally throughout the South. 
The Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills in Virginia, 
announced that a 12% per cent wage cut 
affecting 10,000 employees became effective July 5. 


In an effort to prevent further wage reductions, officials 


of Southeastern States callted a conference July 1 at 


Columbia, S. C. Governors of the Southeastern Sates, 
State labor officials, textile executives and union officials 
were invited. 


First Information On 1939 Textile Show 


Greenville, S. C.—The thirteenth Southern Textile 
Exposition is less than ten months off. It will be held the 
week of April 3 to 8, 1939, in Textile Hall. The director 
of the show announced that more than ninety per cent of 
the space has been spoken for, and there is every indi- 
cation that it will be largely attended. 

Most of the nationally known makers of textile mach- 
inery, equipment, accessories, and supplies have signed 


contracts. The list of exhibitors will be announced next 
month. 


The management has acquired the lot to the east of the 
main building, and the temporary Annex will be enlarged. 
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Arrangements have been made for improving all types 
of service in the show for the convenience of visitors and 
exhibitors. The arrangement for housing the thousands 
who will be in Greenville during the week are being work- 
ed out. There will be confortable rooms for all. 

After corresponding with several hundred exhibitors 
the management finally fixed the following opening and 
closing hours: 


Open Close 

A.M. P.M. 
Monday 11:00 9:00 
Tuesday 9:30 9:00 
Wednesday __ 9:30 9:00 
Thursday 9:30 9:00 
Friday 9:30 9:00 
Saturday 9:00 4:00 


OBITUARY 


DR. HOMER GAGE 


Worcester; Mass.—Dr. Homer Gage, 77, president of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his home July 3rd. 


Dr. Gage had become one of New England’s fore- 
most surgeons after the close of the World War. He re- 


tired to become president of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works. 


He was a director on the board of banks in Worcester 
and at Boston and held the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
retired, in the Army Medical Corps. He bred champion 
strains of wire haired terriers. He won the warm esteem 
of those who knew him best for his open-handed and gen- 
erous charities, private and public. He served as presi- 
dent of the Worcester Community Chest, one of the first 


and most successful of the now general charitable activi- - 
ties. 


Official representatives of the State, the city, and 
scores of charitable organizations, hospitals. and indus- 
tries attended the simple services. 


SAM G. MOORE 


Burlington, N. C—-Sam G. Moore, 67, prominent in 
the city’s business, industrial, civic, religious life for many 
years, died June 28. At the time of his death Mr. Moore 
was president of Standard grocery, a wholesade business, 
and also president of Grace Hosiery Mills. 


JAS. S. COTHRAN 


Jas. S. Cothran, Southern sales agent for the Link-Belt 
Company and other machinery manufacturers, age 69, 
died at his home at Charlotte, N. C., on July 4th as the 
result of a heart attack. Mr. Cothran suffered a severe 
heart attack while playing golf about eight years ago, but 
had been in comparatively good health during recent 
years. 


He was very highly regarded in textile and engineering 
circles and a member of a very prominent South Carolina 
family. He left a widow and two married daughters. 
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Comparative Cost Clinics 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Separate Records for Groups of Machines 


Obviously in the textile industry the situation differs 
somewhat in that many machines are not bought indivi- 
dually but in lots ranging from a few units to several 
hundred. Under these circumstances, to keep a separate 
depreciation record for each machine would involve much 
unnecessary work. However, to have a separate record 
for each group of machines of the same type and the same 
age is logical. With depreciation records of this kind, 
each lot of machines must stand on its own feet rather 
than lose its identity and be supported by the plant as a 
whole. Some mills undoubtedly handle their accounting 
in this mannner, but the majority, according to a survey 
which’ was made by one of the textile trade associations 
a few years ago, apparently lump all the equipment to- 
gether and apply one composite depreciation rate. The 
survey indicated that approximately 8% of the mills use 
a composite depreciation rate on the entire plant, 63% a 
separate rate on the buildings and composite rate on all 
machinery including the power plant, and 17% a separate 
rate on buildings and a separate composite rate on the 
power plant and mill machinery respectively. Only 9% 
use a separate rate for each kind of depreciable property; 
namely, for each separate type of building, machine or 
equipment. At the time of the study there was not one 
mill which used an individual rate on each separate item 
constituting the plant. 

From the standpoint of the machinery manufacturer, 
to make each unit or group of equipment stand on its own 
feet may have its disadvantages, particularly in mills 
where the machinery is so old that it has been fully de- 
preciated. Here, from the production cost standpoint, a 
new group of machines is handicapped by depreciation 
charges which the mill does not make against the old 
equipment. Naturally, under these circumstances, the 
new machine will not show the savings that it would were 
a suitable depreciation charge included in the cost of 
operating the old equipment. | 

When this argument concerning old equipment arises, 
the prospective buyer of new equipment usually says: 
“If my old machines are depreciated entirely, why should 
I include in my cost a charge for depreciation?” The 
answer to this query is simple and logical. All selling 
prices should be based on a cost which includes an amount 
with which to replace worn-out equipment. This price 
should be maintained even though the expected life of 
the machine has been exceeded, particularly when the 
reserve for depreciation is a mere bookkeeping fiction 
and when there are no liquid assets available for new 
If it is not maintained, and if it be- 
comes the prevailing price for the trade, then the industry 
must either borrow money for capital expenditures or 
must use its profits for rehabilitation purposes. 


Total Depreciation 


This reasoning probably will be met with the state- 
ment that in the United States, at least, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue will not allow a mill to continue de- 
preciating equipment beyond the life originally estimated. 
This is true. The general accounting for income tax pur- 
poses is affected by the practice but the cost accounting 
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and price setting functions need not be influenced. This 
logic is substained by the work of several well-known 
engineering and accounting firms that use this procedure 
to give their clients standard costs which are economically 
sound and to place them in a position where they can pro- 
gress with the utmost rapidity. 

The depreciation charges of Schedule C, then, cannot 
be passed over lightly. If the cost accounting system of 
_ the mill does not provide adequately for depreciation on 
the old machinery, then some figures must be set up. 
There are various ways in which the amount can be com- 
- puted. The simpliest is to take the cost of replacing the 
old machine with one of the same type and apply to it 
the rate of depreciation that is used by the mill for the 
newer machinery. Another way is to appraise the value 
of the old machinery, make an estimate of its remaining 
life, and then compute the amount to be charged off each 
year. From the income tax standpoint the second method 
is the most acceptable, but from the standpoint of a com- 
parative cost clinic, the first method is preferable. 

_ The other items on Schedule C should cause no diff. 
. culty, because they are matters involving straightforward 
record keeping and study. For instance, with a recording 
wattmeter the problem of determining the cost of power 
on both groups of looms is a relatively simple matter. 
Likewise, the cost of repairs, supplies and miscellaneous 
items of auxiliary equipment is purely a matter of record 
keeping in the stores department and the plant main- 
tenance department. The only problem here is to be 
sure that the records are kept accurately and for a period 
_of time which is long enough to be indicative of the nor- 
mal cost of the machinery that is being studied. — 


As has been intimated already, the accuracy and the 
completeness with which Schedule C can be filled out 
depends upon the cost accounting system of the mill. 
The illustrative example is a hypothetical case which was 
prepared to illustrate the extent of the information that 
normally: is available. The items are assumed to have 
been taken directly from the cost system of a mill. The 
information would be satisfactory for a preliminary exam- 
ination, but would be subject to revision when more de- 
tailed studies of each item became available. In other 
words, the sum which can be obtained from the typical 


mill cost record represents a share of the total bill for . 


Cost Analysis No. 50 : Date: April 21, 193% 
Schedule E 
Comparative Cost and Savings 


Group I Group II 


1 Weever— Item 1, Schedules A&B... $2,966 $2.542 
2 Battery hand— Item 2, Schedules A&B... 
3 Fixer— Item 3, Schedules A&B... 958 
4 Day labor— Item 30, Schedules A&B... TD 1.762 
5 General expense—Item 23, Schedules C&D... 2.800 
8 Speed, picks per minute 142 182 
12 Increase in production—yard 229.9 
13. Increase in production—per cent _.. 35.7 
14 Cost per loom per week (Item 6, above)... ss $8. 335 $8.062 
15 Decrease in cost per loom per week—dollars..... 273 
16 Decrease in cost per loom per week—-per cent... 3.28 
17 Cost per yard in cents (Item 14 divided ete Item 11) $.0129 $.0092 
18 Saving per yard—cents ...... 0037 
19 Saving per yard—per cent _......_ 28.68 
20 Yards per loom per year —.. _33, 472.4 45,427.2 
21 Saving per loom per year (Item. 20 for ‘new “Joom 

multiplied by Item 18) $168.08 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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IF ITS PAPER. 
Ls Your Order 


: Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you | 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 


213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 


We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


Hi} | QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


SiIZO-GEL—For Reyon Size 
$1ZOL—Softeners and Gums for Cotton 
DESOL—Kier Assistant for Cotton 


PARATOL—For Electrolysis Control in 
Est. 1904 Kier 


| HYGROSOL—As Penetrant conditioning Cotton Filling 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


(House of Service) | 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Roosevelt Appoints a Slumming 


Commission. 


Ever since the Civil War, there has been an 
element of people in the North, who have re- 
garded themselves as put on earth for the special 
purpose of regulating the affairs of the benighted 
citizens of the South. 

It has been a mania with some and with oth- 
ers, such as the officials of the National Child 
Labor Committee, it has been a profitable source 
of revenue because there have always been 
wealthy but ignorant people who were willing to 
finance efforts to force Southern people to adopt 
their own standards of conduct and standards of 
living. 

The Daily Sun of Lewiston, Maine, once very 
aptly expressed the situation by the following 
editorial statement: 

The fundamental theory of this Child Labor Amend- 
ment is that we people of Maine are such a damned sight 
better than the people of North Carolina that we are 
called of the Lord to go get the Federal club and go down 


and smash North Carolina into our high state of Chris- 
tian consecration. 


We took off our hat to the editor of The Lew- 
iston Daily Sun for so accurately and truthfully 
sizing up the situation, but he should not have 
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limited his observation to the Child Labor 
Amendment, for it applies to all laws, customs 
and habits of the people of the South. 


To a large group of people, we are the wilds 
of the nation and they have a great hankering to 
take their clubs and drive us down straight and 
narrow paths into corrals made according to 
their own standards. 


Now Franklin D. Roosevelt, a Northern man, 
has appointed a slumming commission called a 
“Conference on Economic Conditions in the 
South” and has appointed the following as mem- 
bers: Gov. Carl Bailey of Arkansas, Barry 
Bingham, publisher of the Louisville (Ky.) Cou- 
rier-Journal; President Frank Graham of the 
University of North Carolina, W. B. Gizzell, 
president of the Oklahoma State University; L. 
Q. Crosby, Mississippi lumber operator; Major 
Thomas Allen of Memphis, Tenn., water and 


light district; Gen. John C. Persons, president of | 


the First National Bank of Birmingham, Ala.; 
J. 5. Wannamaker, past president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Association; Carl White, a Texas 
leader of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Lucy R. Mason of Atlanta, field worker for the 
3 


There are, no doubt, some upon the commis- 


_ sion who will be interested in rendering a real 


service for the people of the South but there are 
at least two, Frank P. Graham and Miss Lucy 
Mason, who, like the fabled billy goat at the 
meeting of animals, have “already voted.” 


It is our opinion that Frank Graham and Miss 
Mason can write their report just as well now as | 


later and that no evidence given at the hearings 
will make any change in their conclusions. Both 
are, we believe, personally interested in directing 
criticisms towards the industries of the South. 


Miss Mason has for years persisted in misrep- 
resenting conditions in the South and as the re- 


sult has been rewarded with a very lucrative C. 
I. O. job. 


The attitude of Frank Graham towards indus- 
try was fully disclosed when he voluntarily 
sought to furnish bond, by wire, for a man who 
led a flying squadron in an attack which par- 
tially demolished a hosiery mill and drove from 


that mill those workers who chose to remain at 


work. 


We are firmly convinced that, as far as Mr. 
Graham and Miss Mason are concerned, the 
Conference on Economic Conditions in the South 
will be but an opportunity to express precon- 
ceived views and give further publicity to their 
attacks upon industry. 

No patriotic or sensible man would oppose 
any sincere effort to improve the economic con- 


| 
| 
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dition of the South but having walked many 
times through the densely crowded slum districts 
of New York City, we are opposed to a man, who 
lives just north of that section, singling out the 
South and appointed a slumming commission 
composed partly, .at least, of persons who will 
use the opportunity to make an attack upon 
those whom they do not like. | 


The basic problem of the South is the low 
income of the farm population and when that 
rises, the industrial income and the prosperity of 
the South will also rise. 


The greatest single thing which could be done 
to raise the farm income would be to place a 
tariff upon jute and jute products, and permit 
cotton. to be purchased for the purposes for 
which jute is now utilized but that would cause 
the people of the North to pay more for bags 
and coverings and no such tariff will be placed. 

The Manufacturers Record of Baltimore says 


_ about our benighted section which has now been 


selected for a slumming tour: 


The South as a field for enterprise has advanced during 
the years of depression in contrast with declines in other 
sections. Opportunities in this territory for development 
based upon raw materials which are in abundance are 
claiming the attention of producers in other parts of the 
country as never before. . . . There is being developed 
today as frontier of varied opportunities. 


The people of the South are capable of han- 
dling the problems of the South. 


Wage Reductions 


The only time in our history, that we have ap- 
proved wage reductions, was when the boom 
which followed the World War collapsed and it 
was necessary to discontinue the very high wage 
scale which had prevailed. 


At all other times we have fought wage reduc- 
tions and can produce many editorials stating 
that wage reductions would only result in taking 
money from mill employees and giving it to buy- 
ers of textiles. 

In more than one editorial we stated that if 
labor troubles resulted from the enactment of 
contemplated wage reductions we expected to 
take the side of the mill employees. 


We believe that, throughout the years, the 
TExTILE BULLETIN has done more to maintain 
fair wages in the textile industry of the South 
than all other agencies combined. 


During the past few months cotton mills have 
made a strenuous effort to maintain the wages of 
their employees and to continue operations but 
buyers have steadily refused to pay prices which 
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would permit the sale of goods at prices equal to 


the cost of production. 


Mill managers, of the type who have always 
shown a just regard for the welfare of their em- 
ployees, finally reached the conclusion that the 
only way they could accept enough orders to 
permit operations would be to decrease the cost 
of production by making moderate reductions in 
wages. 

For the second time in our history we accord 
approval to wage reductions and we believe that 
the best and most sensible employees will accept 
the present wage cuts as being absolutely neces- 
sary if operations are to continue. 


It is our opinion that better times and more 
profitable prices for goods will prevail by the 
Fall and we feel certain that mills will restore 
former wage scales as soon as better prices can 
be obtained. 


The Cannon Mills Contract 


During the past week C. I. O. representatives . 
gave out a shrewdly worded statement which 
made it appear that the Cannon Mills Company 
had signed a contract with them. 


We have not received a statement from the 
Cannon Mills Company, but the following is, we 
believe, a true statement of the facts: 

Prior to the act of the U. S. Supreme Court in 
declaring the Wagner Law constitutional, and 


during a period of curtailment, the Cannon Mills 


released a number of employees. 


The C. I. O. contacted many of them and got 
about 30 to charge that they were released be- 
cause of union affiliation. 


Only a small portion of those who were releas- 


- ed were members of the union and it is reported 


that some of those who filed charges, joined after 
their discharge and had their membership cards 
dated back, but it was well known that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board would, in conform- 
ity with their usual policy, ignore the evidence 
and hold that all of the 30 were discharged be- 
cause of union affiliation and would order full 
wages paid for the time they were out. | 


We understand the C. I. O. representatives 
agreed to compromise the accounts of those who 
had filed charges provided the Cannon Mills 
Company signed something and they did agree 
that they would abide by the Wagner Law 
which, of course, they had to do, until such time 
as it was amended, but they did not sign any 
contract of any kind. 


We have reason to believe that the above is 
an accurate statement of the case. 


| 


— 
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SEWING AND ROLLING MACHINE 


Can be furnished with interchangeable heads to sew regular chain stitch or butted 
seams. 

insures continuous operation of shear, tenter, singer, brush, or other finishing or 
processing machine. While one roll is being processed another is built up. Elim- 
inates need for extra man formerly required to assist in lifting roll from machine. 
Handles up to 150,000 yards of cloth in 40 hours. Measures 36” front to back. 
Descriptive folder free, 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Cloth Room Machinery 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives—Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
European Representatives—Unisel, Ltd., Manchester, England 
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Mill News 


Putaskti, VA.—The new Jefferson Silk Mills, which re- 
cently started operations with a number of instructors 
and around 20 girls will put about 200 girls on the pay- 
roll when they are properly trained. 


NASHVILLE, Ga.—A large manufacturing concern of 
Atlanta, maker of boys’ suits and clothing, has had a 
representative in Nashville looking for a suitable location 
for establishment of a plant in Nashville in the near 
future. 

The representative conferred with local business men 
and city officials relative to inducements regarding a 
building and free taxes and rent over a certain period. 

The concern would employ around 500 workers eleven 
months out of the year, providing a weekly pay roll of 
approximately $10,000. A building with 40,000 square 
feet of floor space is required. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dunean mills, of Greenville, shut 
down all of week before last week are operating again at 
60 per cent of capacity, according to information given 
out by officials. The lack of orders is said to be respon- 
sible for the plant operating at only 60 per cent of nor- 
mal. | 

Other plants of this section are, for the most part, on 
a curtailed schedule. The Clinton and Lydia mills, of 
Clinton, have been shut down entirely for 12 weeks. Mills 
in this section have shown a slight improvement in their 
operating schedule. The Gossett group, with mills at 
Anderson, Williamston, Pendleton and Calhecun Falls, 
are again running after having been idle for a month. 


DurHAM, N. C.—The North Carolina Supreme Court 
has handed down a ruling continuing the restraining or- 
der against the Durham Hosiery Mills Co. until the liti- 
gation over the compay’s reorganization plan is termin- 
ated. 

The court did not pass upon any of the legal issues in- 
volved because of a disagreement on whether sufficient 
facts had been presented upon which to base an opinion. 
The court divided 3-3 on this question. Associate Justice 
W. A. Devin did not participate. 

Albert W. Kennon, counsel for Rufus L. Patterson and 
other minority stockholders, said he understood the court 
has requested more data and will not rule upon the merits 
of the case until it reconvenes this fall. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Further reduction in production at 
the plant of the American Viscose Corp. at Roanoke will 
begin within the next few days, resulting in a layoff of 
between 550 and 600 employees byJuly 7, it was announ- 
ced. | 

H. C. Neren, general manager, said: ‘Business condi- 
tions have not improved as we had hoped they would. 
Therefore, it will be necessary for us to curtail further 
our our production to the extent of about 25 per cent of 
present production.” 

Eight hundred employees were laid off several weeks 
ago. The June-July reduction will leave a force of ap- 
proximately 3,000, it was estimated. 
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Mill News 


Hickory, N. C.—Judge J. A. Rousseau, at a hearing 
in Superior Court at North Wilkesboro, ruled that the 
Knott Hosiery Mill, Inc., of Hickory, was solvent and 
ordered dismissed a petition of Charles W. Knott, former 


manager of the firm, asking for appointment of a re-— 


ceiver. 

Knott, who resigned last January 31, alleged in his 
complaint that the mill was insolvent. 

Judge Rousseau continued the case after a’ hearing in 
Lenoir about a month ago so that a final audit could be 
made at the plant. His verdict was made on the basis of 
the audit. The plaintiff was assessed the costs of the case. 

Solon Cline is now manager of the mill. Mr. Knott 
remains one of the stockholders. 


Potnt, N. C.—Counsel for the Premier Silk 
Mills, incorporated, of High Point. which is now involved 
in bankruptcy proceedings, appeared before Judge John- 
son J. Hayes in United States court for the middle district 
of North Carolina to announce that a majority of the 
creditors of the firm have agreed to a proposal whereby 
all secured claims would be paid in full and all general 
creditors would receive 25 per cent of their claims. 

The unsecured indebtedness of the concern is about 
$120,000, and the secured claims amount to about $108,- 
000, it was revealed. | 

Judge Hayes ordered that details of the proposal be 
mailed to all creditors and set July 7 as the cate for a 
hearing on the matter. At that time, he announced, he 
will rule also on the petition of certain creditors who are 
seeking to reclaim machinery which has been installed in 
the Premier Silk Mills’ plants. 

Concerns which have asked to reclaim equipment: from 
the plants, are the Allentown Bobbin company, of Allen- 
town, Pa., which has a claim for $5,337.87 against the 
mills, and the Atwood Machine Works, of Stonington, 
Conn., which has a claim for $20,336.59. The debtor is 
allowed 10 days to reply to the reclamation petition. 


ATHENS, Ga.—Announcement is made in Athens by 
R. N, Fickett and Hugh Hardin, principle stockholders in 
the Fickett Cotton Mills, Inc., of the purchase of the 
Whitehall Mill from the Oconee Textile Co. Idle since 
April, 1935, the Whitehall Mill will be put back into 
operation by the new owners at once, Mr. Fickett stated, 
and will employ between 250 and 300 operatives, though 
it will be 90 days before actual manufacturing will begin. 
A new floor must be put down, a new hydro-electric plant 
installed below the dam on the Oconee River and new 
machinery installed in every department. Within the 
next few days Messrs. Fickett and Hardin will leave for 
a trip through the East to buy a majority of the mach- 
inery; however, some will be purchased in the South. 
By the time the mill is ready to operate it will have cost 
approximately $250,000. The new industry will manu- 


facture cotton yarns, mop yarns, and mop heads and it. 


is probable that a separate plant to manufacture mop 
handles will be added. Mr. Fickett states that as soon 
as possible cotton specialties such as braided clothes 
lines and rugs will be manufactured in the new mill. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 


- Business is shaking in its boots, for as prices soar there is 
ever a chance of buyers’ strikes. 


If you are forced to raise prices you can do much to com- 
bat price resistance by making your packaging more ittrac- 
tive and to more properly convey the idea of quality. A 
well known line of hosiery forestalled customer objection to 
higher prices by materially beautifying their packaging. 


So if you must raise prices or if you feel that your pack- 
age itself should produce more sales, we can show you how 
you may make your packaging more attractive without nec- 
essarily adding much to the cost. 


In fact, through our “CO-ORDINATED PACKAGING”, 
whereby we match your various packages, we can often 
save you considerable money throuzh economies in’ artwork, 
plates and printing. Designs for boxes and displays sub- 
mitted without cost or obligation. : 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO. Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N.C. 
Martinsville, Va. Charlotte, N. C. Kinston, N. C. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we © 


"have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest § 
improvement entering the spinning & 
room since the advent of the HIGH @& 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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Seyceo Sizing 


Your yarn is given double protection with SEYCO 
SIZING. This film prevents the yarn from shedding, 
thereby saving money, and by being of proper con- 
sistency and of uniform quality, it insures steady 


production from your looms. SEYCO won’t turn 
rancid nor damage the fibers. Nor will it give trouble 
in storage, dyeing, bleaching and fin- 


by ishing. “IT’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES” 

Gatbeiie for the type of sizing you require. 

Shuttle Packed in rustproof metal drums, 

Dressing making every pound available for use. 

Penetrants 

Alkalis Ask for Demonstration! 

| 

“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 
Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Jur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about t em. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, WN. Y 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 


WANT 
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Comparative Cost Clinics 
(Continued from Page 13) 


each item but is not actually detailed cost for a particular 
group of machines. For instance, on Schedule D the 
amount for repairs was found by multiplying the total 
repair bill for the weave room by the ratio of 42 looms to 
1,000 looms. This figure, at the conclusion of the investi- 
gation, probably would be found to be incorrect when the 
true cost on the group of 42 looms was determined. 

Schedule E is a straightforward sheet of computation 
upon which little time need be spent.: On it appear com- 
parative costs of production for the two groups of looms 
and the total saving that is derived from one new loom as 
compared with a similar old loom. 

In addition to. these operating savings, other gains 
should be investigated. If, for instance, the new mach- 


_iInery can handle larger bobbins and larger beams than the 
old, there are savings in other departments which should 


be credited to the newer group of looms. Large bobbins 
reduce the doffing cost in the spinning room, lessen the 
cost of handling the filling, and minimize the expense in- 
volved in replacing worn and damaged bobbins. They 
also decrease the amount of filling waste because the 
number of bobbins used per yard of cloth on the newer 
looms is less than it is on the old looms. Large bobbins 
not-only are an advantage from these different stand- 
points, but also from the standpoint of the number of 
transfers that occur in an automatic loom. The smaller 
the number of bobbins transferred, the less the loom stop- 
page because of filling breakage and the less the possi- 
bility of drawn-in ends of filling. 

Large beams not only reduce. handling costs, but also 
the cost of starting up new warps. The waste of warp 
yarn as the result of starting and of removing beams is 
reduced. Similarly, waste in the slasher room is made 
smaller. If the new warps are not tied in at the looms 
but are drawn through the reed and the harnesses, the 
drawing-in cost is decreased in proportion to the de- 
creased number of beams. 

The cost of seconds also is a matter that should be in- 
vestigated from the comparative angle to determine the 
degree to which the newer machinery has an advantage 
over the old. Conceivably, other savings may appear in 
the cloth room in connection with handling and inspect- 
ing if larger rolls of cloth are made. This is particularly 
true of terry towel looms where a hard roll of large 
diameter now can be built to contain approximately three 
times the yardage of some of the rolls made in looms of 


old design. 


When all these matters have been investigated and 
have been reduced to figures, a true picture of the value 
of one group of machines as compared with another can 
be seen. The work involved in compiling the information 
may take some time and effort, but the results will be just 
as valuable to the mill as are those of a medical clinic to 
its patients. 
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World Production of Rayon Smaller This Year 


The production of continuous filament rayon through- 
out the world received a severe check in the first quarter 
of 1938, according to British Silk & Rayon. The British 
publication says in part: 


“World output this year is provisionally estimated at 
256,969,000 pounds against 275,205,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period of 1937. A remarkable feature is 
that contrary to the aggregate results for all countries, 
output in‘this country, especially of viscose rayon, was 
better this year than hist. It is true that stocks were al- 
lowed to accumulate somewhat this year but the fact in- 
dicates some faith in a return of better business condi- 
tions in the not too distant future. The same remarks 
apply to the other leading European producers, but in 
the case of Germany and Italy particularly the reason lies 
in the substitution of rayon for other fibers, and the in- 
creased output was more readily taken up in most cases. 
Actually the reduction in world total is due to the big fall 
in America, to the slump there, and the big falling off in 
Japanese output, partly as a result of world economic 
conditions and mainly due to rising prices and above all 
the difficulties resulting from the war in China. It is in- 
teresting to note that whilst the fall in acetate output has 
been relatively greater than viscose, there would appear 
to have been an increase in the output of nupra ravon. 


“The final estimates of world continuous filament ray- 
on output in 1937 show a total of 1,165,200,000 pounds, 
which compares with 1,000,280,000 pounds in 1936. The 
output of viscose increased from 854,510,000 pounds to 
998,275,000 pounds, and that of actate from 102,840,000 
pounds to 118,025,000 pounds. The total output of all 
kinds showed an increase of 16.5 per cent over 1936. The 
figure for the latter year was 9 per cent better than 1935 
which in turn was 19 per cent better than 1934. If we 
compare this with the position in the first quarter of 
1938 we find that world output is now down by 12 per 
cent, compared with the 1937 level. Output in fact in the 
first three months of this year was in the aggregate at 
the 1936 level. If the comparison with 1936 is taken 
further it will be seen that there has been marked expan- 
sion in Germany and Italy offset by contraction in Japan 
and the United States. Production in the latter country 
is in fact down to the 1934 level. 


“The position in regard to staple fiber shows no equi- 
valent decline, due to the steady call for substitutes for 
cotton and wool in the German, Italian and Japanese tex- 
tile industries. The production of staple fiber is encour- 
aged in every way and its use is required on an increas- 
ing scale under legal compulsion, 


“The export trade in rayon yarns is still much below 
the average for 1937. without exception and therefore the 
outlook for the world industry must be regarded with ex- 
treme caution. The depression in the United States 
seems likely to lift, and with that there should be a gen- 
eral all-around improvement. 


“The position is, however, complicated by the fact 
that the greatest efforts are being made by both Germany 
and Italy to extend trade in all directions and at price 
levels which leave no margin. At the other end of the 
world we have the extremely complex position of the 
Japanese industry.” 
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UNUSUAL 


Conditions and equipment 
are not always just right 


for a particular job. 


STERLING carries a 
variety of odd sizes and 
styles to help you on 
such jobs. 


Call Our Southern 
Representatives 


GEORGE W. WALKER 
B 1894 


ox 
Greenville, S. C. 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


THINK 


of us 
When You Need 
Specialized 
Equipment 


“We Win With Quality” 


The 
Hauser-Stander 
Tank Co. 


4810 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Lead Lined Steel Tank and Coil 


Quality and Service 
PLUS 


How about an inquiry? 


SCHACHNER 
Leather Belting Co. 


P. O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Sellin Agents 


66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


| 


For Fast Action 


Use | 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—During the past week trading in cotton 
goods quieted down from the seven days preceding but 
mills managed to sell more than double current produc- 
tion of print cloths and sheetings. Higher prices were 
named on these items and mills stepped up operations 
slightly. 


Finished goods sales to jobbers increased and reports 
continued to stress reduced inventories in wholesale and 
retail establishments. Stocks of cotton goods in the de- 


partment stores of the New York Federal Reserve Dis-— 


trict for May were reported to be 21 per cent less than 


in the corresponding month a year ago. 


Additional business was booked during the past week 


on osnaburgs, tobacco cloths and various industrial fab-. 


rics. Demand for combed goods was active and sales for 


the week were estimated at about 150,000 pieces. 


Percales were boosted another 4 cent a yard and quo- 
tations were advanced on denims, coverts, chambrays and 
bleached muslins. Wash goods sold in heavy volume. 
Better business was reported on all lines of colored cot- 
tons. Home furnishings were more active than at any 
time in the last six months. 


Retail sales improved somewhat during June, particu- 
larly in the last half of the month, but the dollar volume 
of department store sales for the four weeks ended June 
25th was off 13 per cent compared with the corresponding 


_ period last year. 


The demand for rayon yarns has improved following 
larger sales of gray goods. Heavy sales of rayon weaves 


accounted 4 cent mark-ups. Raw silk advanced. Sales | 


of silk fabrics increased and hosiery sales expanded. Mills 
shipped large quantities of underwear. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s - 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _ 
Tickings, 8-ounce | 

Denims, 28-in. 11 

Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 6% 
Staple ginghams _. 10 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—During the past week some prog- 
ress was made in adjusting prices to the changed outlook 
in cotton but the volume of business was somewhat re- 
duced by the unwillingness of some consumers to pay the 
price now demanded by spinners. 


At the close of the week there was an almost unani- 
mous movement to quote single carded yarn. on cones on 
a basis of 18c developed. There remained a number of 
mill sources that would do 17%c, but the best mills re- 
fused to shade their prices. 


Business often ran to larger poundages, at least in 
comparison with what had been done duting recent 
months. Lots of commitments were for amounts like 10,- 
000 to 50,000 pounds. Relatively much was done on 
orders of from 50,000 to 100,000 pounds. There were 
also sales of larger size, some figuring to over 200,000 
pounds. Any number of transactions involving from a 
few thousand to 10,000 pounds were received. 


Nearly all classes of yarn consumers were in the mar- 
ket for the kinds of yarn they require. Carpet manufac- 
turers were more conspicuous and some found the insulat- 
ing division their best customer. The latter were describ- 
ed as busier than otherwise because of making wire for 
Government consumption, as for the various power proj- 


ects that are in operation or under construction. 


Significance was attached to the fact that buyers with 
contracts dating back a year or more sought lower prices 
on new orders to prompt furnishing delivery details on 
old commitments. 


‘Skeins 


Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Ply 
40s 29 10s 1844 
18% 
19% Carpet Yarns 
22 
ged, 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
408 ------------------- Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 15% 
4-ply 
Southern cata Chain White carpets, “8s, 3 and 
4-ply _... 
2244 2, 3 and 4-ply- 
108, % 3 and 4- ply- 


Southern Two-Ply Skeins Southern Frame Cones 


8s 8s 17 
12s 18% # 18% 
l4s ‘ 19 16s 
16s 19% 22s 
26s 23% 26s 
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The Dary Ring Traveler is the result of 40 years’ experience 
‘and an enormous amount of research and experiment in 
high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
made from speciallly drawn stock by the finest of skilled 


craftsmen. They are guaranteed in weight, temper and 
style. Write for samples and prices today. 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


B. G. DARY, Treas. and Mgr. 
CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 


LOOM PICKERS and 


= 


= 


ind 


COACHES 


ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 


Insure a cool, clean, restful trip’ at low cost 


PULEMAN CARS : DINING CARS 


Be comfortable in the safety of train travel 


R. H. GRAHAM, Division Passenger Agent 


Room 4, Southern Railway Passenger Station 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| 5 
| 
| 
LOOM HARNESSES | 
Wao 
HD | 
| | 
| 
| 
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PICKER PETE SEZ: 


Don’t stop production. 
Let us repair or install 
belting OVER- 


NIGHT. 


Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 
BELTING 


GREENVILL COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Mill Strapping and Loop Pickers 


connection 
Age 


SUPERINTENDENT wants 
with yarn or plain weave mill. 
45. Have family. 


colored mixed and novelties. I. C. 
graduate. Have physical and mental 
qualities to produce results—unafraid 


of difficulties or temporary set-backs. 
Clean habits. Attentive to business. 
Want mill not getting satisfactory re- 
sults. A-1 references. Small salary. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Southerner,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WAN TED—Position as Master Mechanic. 
12 years’ experience. I. C. 8S. trained. 
Steam or Electric drive. Interview wel- 
comed. Address ‘““Mechanic,"’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Two wet twisters 5” 
traverse. Write giving full description 
and price. Address ‘Twisters,’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


ring &” 


U. S. Textile Exports 
To Colombia Rise 


Washington.—The value of ex- 
ports of textiles to Colombia rose 
from $4,455,000 in 1936 to $4,867,- 
000 in 1937, according to statistics 
made public by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce cover- 
ing trade with Colombia for the year 
just past, 

Increases in exports were princi- 
pally in primary materials. raw cot- 
ton and yarn, although there were al- 
so increases in exports of cotton bags, 
absorbent cotton gauze, and silk hos- 
iery. 

Exports of cotton piece goods were 
about as large in quantity as in 1936, 
when they moved up to about two- 
thirds the 1929-1933 level. Accord- 
ing to reports from Colombia, the 
United States furnished approximate- 
ly 15 per cent of that country’s total 
imports of cotton goods in 1937, 
while Great Britain, normally the 
principal source of imported goods, 
furnished about 70 per cent. 


. Bancroft Belting Co. 


30 years’ experience on 
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Classified 


ROOFING 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1109 Trade Charlotte | 


WANTED 


Experienced Superintendent for | 
small Braided Cord mill. Must know | 
) braiding, twisting, finishing and 

dyeing. Address ‘‘Superintendent,”’ 
§ care Textile Bulletin. 


BARRETT 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Department 


| PAUL B. "EATON 
| PATENT ATTORNEY | 

1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S&S. Patent Office 


POSITION WANTED—Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience overhauling and erecting spin- 
ning machinery. Have been connected 
with shops but would like to make 
permanent connection with mill. Best of 
references. Address “lL. T. S.,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


- 


BAHNSON 


up SYSTEM OF 


NR CONDITIONING 


No Job Teo 


BAHNSON CO., Wwsrow NO 


or Too Small 


Germans Reported 
Using Yucca Plant 
For Fiber Blends 


 Paris.—There is comment in rayon 
circles of the increasing use by Ger- 


man producers of fibers derived from 


the Yucca plant which some say are 
softer and finer than those of the 
Sisal plant from Mexico and South 
America, Authorities add that some 


German manufacturers are manipu- 
lating Yucca plant fibers with cotton, 
wool and rayon for the manufacture 


of fabrics for :curtains, rustic fabrics, 


table covers, and the like. The leaves 
from the Yucca, about three-quarters 
to two inches wide, and 20 to 30 in- 
ches long, are thin and flat. 


Spinning Cow's Hair 


Italian tanning and textile chemists 


23 


are reported to have succeeded in 
reating cow hair in such a way that 
it can be used as textile spinning 
material. Precise details concerning 
the process have been published by 
the Associazone Italiana ei Chimica 
e Technica Conciaria. Both in re- 
gard to mechanical and_ chemical 
properties, the new fiber is said to 
be high grade and is suitable for mix- 
ing with sheep’s wool. Such mixture 
fabrics have properties similar to 


those of a high class, fine dress mate- , 
rial. 


Announces N. C. 


Mill Valuations 


Gastonia, N. C.—The_ valuation 
for 1937 on the mills at Belmont, N. 
C., by the Gaston County special as- 
sessors, has been announced as fol- 
lows: Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. (Southern 
division), $62,554; Acme Spinning 
Co., $923,681; Belmont Hos. Mills, 
Inc., $62,620; Chronicle Mills, $217,- 
520; Climax Spinning Co., $495,476; 
Crescent Suinning Co., $283,647; 
Eagle Yarn Mills, Inc., $333,266; 
Hatch Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
$179,168; Knit Products Corp., 
$158,715; Linford Mills, Inc., $411,- 
635; Majestic Mfg. Co., $226,815; 
National Yarn Mills, Inc., $288,909: 
Perfection Spinning Co., $387,702; 
Piedmont Processing Co., $168,590; 
South Fork Mfg. Co., $267,260; 
Sterling Spinning Co., $303,910: 
Stowe Spinning Co., $579,520, and ~ 
Stowe Thread Co., $234,279. 


Peru Excludes Looms 


Lima, Peru.—Importation of looms 
and warping and weaving machinery 
has been suspended for one year from | 
June 9. Exceptions will be granted 
only after consultation of the Treas- 
ury, Public Works Department, 
Chamber of Commerce and National 
Industrial Society. 

The explanation given is that the 
present number of looms produces 
enough goods to meet internal needs 
and that importation of looms duty 
free would only tend to increase pro- 
duction, which is now in excess of 
demand. 

Imports of textile. machinery in 
1936° were valued at 1,015,136 soles 
and in 1937 at 968,674 soles. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N: B.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charliotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. ‘i. 
Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E., 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 902-905 
et Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; 390 S. Second St., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmimeham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bldg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blde., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bldg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Pldz., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.: 
Washington, D. C:, Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


ALROSE CHEMICAL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., A. M. 
Burt, 1701 N. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.:; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston. Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Shipping Dept., 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablan- 
cas and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Engineer; Fred 
P. Brooks, P. O. Box $41, Atlanta, Ga., Representative; Ameri- 
can Casablancas Corp., P. O. Box $17, New Bedford, Mass. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 


Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP.,-30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New Y 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. rovidence, R. I. Southern 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. : 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. ee 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Divi i A 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. 1. Fran 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. omg 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck. 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 21§ Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.. 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep. 
F, S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F, Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W> 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. He Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Megr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga,; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
on CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N.'‘C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive,. N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mgr.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mgr. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. bedi 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


’ DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atalnta, Ga. W. M Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. t., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst: Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church S8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D: Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Fettus, A. W. Picken. N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ile, S. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mgr., W. 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 8S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 8. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 8. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Whittemore & Sons, 
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DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., Inc., E. 1., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8. R.'and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 
Johnston Bldg.,. Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FREDERICK IRON 4&4 STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Boiler.Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Blidg., 
Bluefield, Ww. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank. Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 


' Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 


Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., 

Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., WwW. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va., d. Ww. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., A. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W, Z, Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. Cc. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. 
N. C., W. G. Hamner; ‘Greenville, 
Gossett; Dallas, Tex.., Russell A. Singleton Co., nc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 
Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209- 11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New ‘Orleans, 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Alien and Broad Sts. ° 
Richmond, Va.; E. A. Filley and R. B. Warren, 214 Spring St., 
N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; ~— Machinery Co.., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co., 
Knoxvlile, Tenn.; Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.; McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore- Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.; Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hadwe. Co., Anderson, 5. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron orks & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Chareee, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8. , Asheville, 'N. C. 


Sou. Reps., Gastonia, 
Hoore, Ralph 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, 8. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; G. P. King, ers, Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 


+Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New Fy g City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbu > 2 Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala., toe 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H & AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, ‘ 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, ‘Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—BDurkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon 8ts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO,, Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.; Gastonia 
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Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
ee Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Fulton pin Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1301 W. Morehead 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrew, 1306 Court 8 
Bidg., Baltimore, baa. Elgert, 1306 Court Square Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md.; S. P. Schwoyer, 507 N. Main St., High Point, 
N. D. O. Wylie, 1301 W. Morehead S8t., Charlotte, 
Reilly, 2855 Peachtree Rd., Atlanta, Ga. -, Apt. 45); H. F. Graul, 
605 Idlewild Circle, Birmingham, Ala. ; Cc. Shadden, 1821 Au- 
burndale Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.; B. 4 Dodd, 333 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans, La.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; G. J. Reese, 402 S. Independence St., Sapulpa, 

a. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep, Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 

. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, 
Tex.; J. Floyd Childs, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Southeastern Sales 
Rep., Chester M. Goodyear, 1284 Piedmont Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouse stocks at Greenville, S. C., Winston-Salem, 
C., Atlanta, Ga. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co.., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 

otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply -Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, ja.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, ‘Ss C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
515 N. Church SE. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, ‘Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadel- 


: ars Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE &@ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 


‘Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 


inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 


.Hdw. & Supply Co., Colunibus, Ga.; Macon Supply Co., Macon, 


Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. ‘Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, IER 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.:;: G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3- 7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, m3: 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office; Bona Allen Bidg. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
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PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS, CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 208 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southeastern 
Atlanta, Ga., O ark, 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., 
Division Office, 140 Spring St. S. W., 
Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S$ Ce 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
513 N. Spring St., Winston-Salem, 
I, het Ww. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.; A. 5S. Jay, 1600 
Ss. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 
Comer, Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
Agent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.;: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.; Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., E. : 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 
Main 8St., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
‘Salem, R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 

G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook, 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 
Proad St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; 0. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
John R. Roy, Representative. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPYNG CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
«., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 118 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., Kenosha, Wis. 623 Spring St., N. 


W.. Atlanta. Ga.; 20 E. 2ist St., Baltimore, Md.; 2809 Main St.. 
Dallas, Tex.: 119 W. Ashley St., Jacksonville, Fla.: 2516 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo.; 940 Poydras St., New Orleans, La.; 1645 


W. Broad St., 
Mo. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG, CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes- ber aig Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg : S. C3 Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'Steen, Greenville, 

©.3 F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., lra L. Griffin, Mgr. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. 


‘STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sou. iia 
Ruff Hardware Co., 1649 Main St., Col umbia, S. C.; Peterson- 
Stewart Fence Constr. Co., 241 8. Liberty St., Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Prince Street Fuel Yard, Prince and Fraser Sts., George- 
town, S. C.; George E. Cherry, Jr., Pactolus, N. C.; Lewis L. 
Merritt, P. O. Box 176, Wilmington, N. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C.: Durham Builders 
Supply Co., Milton Ave, at Main St., Box 481, Durham, N. C.; 
Walter Lawrenson, 408 Church St., Greensboro, N. C.: Gregg 
Ferring, care R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte. N. C.: 
John E. Johnson, Box 743, Nashville, Tenn.; Fischer Lime & 
Cement Co., 263 Walnut St., Memphis, Tenn.; National Guard 
Products, Inc., 400 S. Front St., Memphis, Tenn.; Eustis A. 
Lancaster, Jr., John Sevier Hotel Bldg., Roan St. 
Circle, Johnson City, Tenn.; R. G. Jeffries, 409 W. Clinch Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Hibbler- Barnes Co., 700 Block, BE. Tenth St., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cromer & Thornton, Inc., 215 Decatur St., 
S. E., Atlanta, Ga.; R. W. Didschuneit, 1733 Candler Bldg.., At- 


Richmond, Va.; 2647 Washington Blvd., St. Louis, 


burg, Va.; 


at ee 


July 7, 1938 


lanta, Ga.; Jos. F. Gardner Co., 101 Marietta Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; A. H. McAfee & Son, 363 Hopkins 


tlanta, Ga.; 
Burum Co., 661-669 Ninth St., Augusta, Ga.; R. L. Clarke Co., 
1218 Broadway, Macon, Ga. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. He Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mgr.: 
708 Guilford Bldg., Hunken, gr.; 708 


Mills Bidg., Washington, D. C., BE. N. Foss, I, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. EB. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Fas 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; be H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, Ss. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., Bast Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgla. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. rol 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. 
Baddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S$ ‘BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., Pe Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bid . Char- 
lotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. ‘ 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, “Ga. and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I Sou 
Factory Reps., J. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bildeg., 
Greenville, S. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 13th St., Birmingham, 


Ala.: T.:.C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry, Jr., P. OQ. Box 331, Union, 8. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Blidge. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 3ist 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., 
N, w., Atlanta, Ga:; Graves Paint & Glass Co., 
Columbus, Ga.; Mor ans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & upply Co., P. O. Box 116, ‘Station G, New 
& Gl. Co. of Asheville, Zs Patton 
Asheville, i. Pritchard Paint = Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, Shaw Paint & Wi Co., 
Gate City Paint Co., ‘110 N. Greene St., N. rom Ww. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy y, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 S. 
Salisbury St. Raleigh, N. C.;: Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines, N. C.; Vick aint Co., 219 W. 5th St., nston- ‘Salem, : 
3 Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, Sts Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Ine., Spartanburg, Chapman 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, ar The Bason-Morgan Co., 31 
2nd Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
The Henry Walke co, .. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad ote. Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Co.., Blue- 


1008 Broadway, 


field, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply 518 Capitol Charleston, 
W. Va.; Southern Pine Lum yer Co., 104 FE. Main St., Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Emmons-Hawkins tag Srd Ave., Hunting- 


ton, W. Va.; Baldwin “gag Me W. Va.; w. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409-25 Main St fo Mogg wv Va.: Vick Paint & Wall 
Paper Co., 219 E. Commerce St., High Point, N. C.; Hoyng 
Paint & Glass Co., 412 Market St., ‘Parkersburg, “W. Va. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O, Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT 
W. Washineton St 
Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou: 
Office and Stock Room at’ 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer.. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Thom- 


as, Charlotte Office; I. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
.. Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. ocean a 


Reps., M. P. 
D. Wingo and M. J. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING co., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. IL 


WOLF, JACQUES @ CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro, N. C.; ; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 433 Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, ‘Tex.: Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, C 


VOGEL FROST-PROOF CLOSETS 


have Perfect Record 


IN the twenty-eight years we have been manvu- 
facturing VOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. St. Lovis, Mo. 


Products 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


*“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK | 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commisston 
Second edition. Completely revised and 


A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) | 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


What will Seles 


position be? 


When business picks up, will you be able to pick up extra 
profit because your equipment is in extra good shape? 
Our Eadie oil-lubricated rings will give you 40% to 
80% greater production. Merely replacing worn stand- 
ard rings with new ones of the same design will show 
a 10% to 12% gain. By revamping your rings NOW, 


you'll be in a stronger position when business turns. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG CO. 


Makers of Spinning and Twister Rings since 1573: 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


You With 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Calculatiens” 
By D. A. TomPxIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Lllus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wamu. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F.. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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REG.U.S. PAT. OF F ZA 


Top- o-lastic for HOSIERY 


Trimmings & Elastics 
for 


FRIEDBERGER- AARON MEG. co. 


isth & COURTLAND STREETS, 
CHICAGO Southern Representatives 3 
' LOS ANGELES BARNHARDT BROS. : NEW YORK 
PORTLAND, ORE. Commercial Nat'l Bank Charlotte, 225 ‘FIFTH AVE. 
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